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THE DESERTS EDGE 

By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Ph.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 

After 2,000 years, reviving Rome, attempting to regain an ancient 
province, throws herself almost in vain against one of the oldest 
societies on earth — the Bedouin. Rome once ruled the world — all 
of it that was worth taking, but she never took the Bedouin. He fled 
into his desert pastures and left the farm lands to the conqueror. 
Then Rome fell, and the Bedouin who had helped bring it about 
came back into his own, turning the Roman farms to pastures. And 
now Rome and her children, the other Romance countries, are taking 
another turn and are again driving the Bedouin back from the 
Mediterranean shores. But he is still a Bedouin, and when they 
drive him he will continue to be a Bedouin as he was in the days of 
Charlemagne, of Caesar, and of Nebuchadnezzar, and as he probably 
was in the bronze age, the stone age, the ice age, and in ages that 
preceded these. 

For millions of years there has been a Desert's Edge with the 
environment that makes the Bedouin. How long the Bedouin has 
been there we have no means of knowing. Unfortunately for us 
with our taste for history, he did not, with his roving existence, 
leave kitchen middens, buried cities, or caves with painted walls. On 
the contrary, it is one of the tricks of his trade to move in the night 
and leave no trail that his enemy may follow the next day or the 
next week. Ambuscade awaits the pursuer in this hostile land of 
strange trails; if he tries to penetrate he finds only defiled waters, 
burnt pastures, and a land totally desolated. 

We of the West are children in a mushroom world in comparison 
with the Bedouin in his world. Our things of twenty or ten or even 
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five years of age are old and out of date. Our customs and our insti- 
tutions come and go. Our cities wax and wane, our principalities, 
kingdoms, and empires rise and fall, our civilizations perish, giving 
way to dark ages and renascences, while the unchanged and un- 
changing Bedouin packs his goods, his wives, and his children upon 
the same old donkeys and camels, and follows the pasture in the 
selfsame way. The descriptions of him all tally. You can take 
them out of one book and put them into another and they fit. It 
makes no difference whether the description comes from Eoman time 
or Charlemagne's time or Darwin's time. It is the same Bedouin 
living an unvarying life. 

Why does this man of the Desert's Edge have such unending con- 
tinuity while we of Europe and America have such unending 
change? The answer is simple. He of the desert is adjusted to his 
environment ; we are not. Having become adjusted to his environ- 
ment, he has small reason for changes, and we, being still unad- 
justed and, because of inventions, increasingly unadjusted to ourSj 
have need, ever increasing need for change. We live in a growing 
world. His has been finished for ages. That may account for his 
having what looks like such a dull time of it. But that is judging, 
and judging is difficult. Perhaps his life is not dull to him, but 
certainly it is difficult. 

The Bedouin has been able to adjust himself to his environment 
because of its simplicity. He lives in a land of little rain. Wide 
and unending stretches of open treeless land with occasional low 
bushes, mostly thorns, a little uncertain pasture, sometimes a still 
more uncertain barley patch, a few springs or wells, most of which 
go dry in the blazing heat of a rainless summer — that is the 
Bedouin's world. As an example of adjustment, I think the 
students of evolution have given him too little attention. 

In localities where there is enough rain for regular crops, the 
farmer tends to possess the land ; the Bedouins, however, owing to 
superior fighting qualities, have at times come to possess some farm- 
ing land, putting it to their own use, namely pasture. Pasture is a 
kind of residuary legatee among the uses of land. Most land that 
is no good for anything else will grow, unaided by man, some kind of 
plant which some kind of animal can eat. There is the place for the 
herdsman. On the fatter lands he has sheep, but on the Desert's 
Edge the coarser-feeding animals find themselves more at home. We 
of the fat West laugh at the goat because of his great and varied 
feeding abilities, but these gifts are no joke mid the harsh and scanty 
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Fig. 2. 




Fig. 3. 



Fig. 2— The earners long neck, permitting him to reach to the center of the Christ's-thorn* 
bosh, is one of his many adjustments to environment. 

Fig. 8— Bedouin tending sheep flocks on a hill in the Desert's Edge. 
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herbage of the land of little rain. It is for this reason that, in dry 
countries, the goats outnumber the sheep, and the donkeys outnum- 
ber, far outnumber the horses. Here the camel, the classic master 
of the arid environment, finally reigns supreme and alone on the 
often trackless trails of the real desert, because of his feeding habits. 

In the course of adjusting himself to his environment, the sheep 
of the Desert's Edge has possibly beaten the camel at his own game 
of making his body a storehouse. He has grown a hump that is 
proportionally larger than that of the camel, but it happens to be 
placed on his tail, thereby entirely abolishing the joyful habit of 
frisking that otherwise useless member. But as to a choice between 
frisking of tails and living through a famine, all would recommend 
the latter. There are many breeds and shapes of fat-tailed and fat- 
rumped sheep on the Old World Desert Edge, that arid band 
stretching unbroken from Morocco to Manchuria. 

From the Pillars of Hercules to Palestine the most of the rain 
falls in winter, as it does in our own California. The late spring, 
summer, and early autumn are practically rainless. In Spain, 
Italy, and the more favored sections of northern Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis, there is enough rain for a crop of winter wheat 
or barley. To the southward where the rainfall decreases and the 
heat increases, there is a wide transition zone — the Desert's Edge, 
skirting the wide Sahara from the Atlantic to the head of the Red 
Sea, and on to southern Palestine and Arabia. Here the scanty and 
uncertain rains of winter guarantee only a few thorn and other 
bushes, with perhaps, in the more favored spots, scattering patches 
of grass. This is the home of the tenting Arab or Bedouin. Flocks 
only can he depend upon, and these he must take wherever he can 
find pasturage and drinking water. Thus is the Bedouin a rover, not 
because of qualities that are inherent within him, but because, like 
the rest of us, he loves life, and to keep it he must rove with the 
flocks that feed him. His environment has made him a rover as 
surely as ours has made us wearers of shoes. The land with its 
herbage belongs to him who can hold it. Occasionally, in the more 
favored localities, they will sow in late autumn a patch of barley, 
the most drought-resistant of grains. Donkeys or camels draw the 
age-old crooked wooden plow, and break the ground. After the 
seeding, the owner or some of his people must camp near by until 
the harvest time, the following March or April. They must wait 
there and watch the crop every moment to drive away the hungry 
animals that are sure to come seeking to devour it. If perchance 
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there is a harvest, it is often gathered in the bare hands, tied into 
bunches of about two handfuls, and carried in a rope net on camel 
back to the threshing floor. There it is threshed under the feet of 
camels or by the beating of sticks. I have seen women glean the field 
after the harvesters. The armful thus secured w i placed on the 
bare ground and beaten with sticks in order that grain might be had 
for a barley loaf for supper. No one overeats on the Bedouin bar- 
ley loaf, and if one has an enemy he has but to strike him with this 
chunk of nourishment, and he is certainly in a swoon. Barley lacks 
gluten to confine bubbles of air and become light as does dough from 
wheat flour, so the desert loaf of coarse-ground barley and water, 
baked by exposure to the slow heat of glowing embers, is a real 
wonder of solidity. 

The farmer of our land of commerce, rain, and machines grows 
grain to feed to his animals and to sell so that he may buy things 
from a distance and pay much freight. Even when it is food for 
himself, he takes it to the mill and pays toll. The Bedouin has none 
of this nonsense. He grows grain to eat. Camels, donkeys, and 
goats may eat the straw, but the grain is not for them. Does he pay 
toll to the miller? He never heard of a miller. In his tent there 
is a mill, and the woman does the grinding. The mill is very much 
like the quern or hand mill that disappeared from European houses 
a few centuries ago, but which still survives in a few nooks on some 
of the outer Scottish islands. The nether stone has a hole in the 
center with a stick fitting tightly. The upper stone has a hole that 
fits loosely over the stick and permits the stone to revolve and crush 
the grain which is put, a handful at a time, into the hole. The 
flour (it had better be called cracked barley) works out between the 
stones, and it would leave no arguments for the American vendor 
of grits, shreds, whole wheats, or complete foods. 

While the Bedouin has very narrow opportunity to produce, he 
has very wide opportunity to trade. In the course of his wander- 
ings he may pass an oasis and exchange wool, hides, or surplus 
animals for dates or grain. Or, again, he may add homespun to the 
list and, from some caravan or even in the great markets themselves, 
get metals and other products of foreign lands. 

How can this homeless wanderer lay up treasure for a time of 
need ? With all his roving habits he does not let his beasts with their 
reservoirs of fat have a monopoly of storage. Lean and muscular, 
the Bedouin is far, far from storing food effects under his own dark 
skin. For his food storage, he copies not the camel but the squirrel. 




Fig. 4. 




Fig. 5. 



Fig. 4— Woman using the hand mill at the door of the tent. Husband clad in burnoose; 
palm fiber basket in foreground. 

Fig. 6— The wall of Sfax, and wood vendors waiting for customers. 
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Sometimes the barley patch has the great good luck to yield more 
than the camels can carry in the great grain sacks with which they 
are burdened. There is no lock or building that one Bedouin can 
build that another cannot, in the owner's absence, break. In this 
failure of locks, recourse is had to skilful hiding. A deep bottle- 
shaped hole is dug in the earth. Fire is then built in it to bake the 
earthen wall. It is next lined with six inches of straw. Then comes 
the precious grain, bone dry from the blistering threshing floor. 
With this protection from moisture, wheat or barley will keep for 
years in North Africa, and the Bedouin can be depended upon to 
cover up his traces and to find the spot again after many months of 
wandering in far pastures. Many tribes regularly spend their 
summers in the Atlas and other mountains, and their winters (the 
rain period) in the northern Sahara, or on the fringes of the Arabian 
Desert. 

The true Bedouin knows not the ownership of land except as a 
pasture right or the right to grow a crop of barley. It is much as 
we temporarily own a certain part of the street or road while pass- 
ing. Property must, to the nomad, be portable. Aside from the 
animals themselves, few and precious are the things that can be 
moved, and wealth naturally centers around wool, skins, and their 
manufactures. There are many tannin-producing plants ? and the 
beautiful leathers are a part of nomad riches. Similarly, the 
products of the hand loom, oriental rugs and shawls, are a perfect fit 
in that environment. The raw materials abound. Housekeeping 
under that simple screen of camel's hair is reduced to its absolutely 
lowest terms. The door-yard fence of thorn bushes that is erected 
to keep the goats and donkeys out serves equally well to keep the 
bright-eyed children in, so there is plenty of time to spin and weave, 
and it is needless to say it is done by hand. Lack of clothing is not 
one of the Bedouin's troubles. It is the stomach that is his awful 
and constant charge. 

In clothing he has one of the most perfect fits to need that can 
be found anywhere. I regret, on grounds of comfort, that the 
burnoose, or long, flowing, hooded robe, is not in style here. I 
should like to wear one a part of the time. "When first I saw that 
man in a hot land wearing a woolen hood over his head, I wondered 
that he could be such a fool. Gaining knowledge, I apologized. 
After the heat reaches a certain point, the only relief to be had is in 
keeping it out. It does not have to be a hot day in the desert for 
you to discover that upon lifting your hat your head becomes hotter, 
even though an automobile is giving you a 20-mile breeze. The 
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Arab is right when he says that the more wool he has on his head on 
a hot day the cooler he is. 

The dry land is one of great and quick changes in temperature. 
In the blazing mid-day, the Arab wraps up his head to keep it cool. 
At sunset he drops his hood back because it is too warm in the more 
moderate temperature that prevails. The quick radiation from the 
dry soil causes a surprisingly cool night, and up comes the hood 
again, this time to keep his head warm, and the long, very wide, 
flowing robe, capable of many thicknesses, is acceptable wrapping to 
body and limbs. 

Ropes, tents, and harness of camel and goat hair and leather, and 
wool and leather for clothes, show how nearly the flocks complete 
the Bedouin's tackle. Immediately under his feet, almost anywhere 
in the Desert's Edge is one more important raw material, the fiber 
from the tough leaf of a trunkless palm. It is woven into many 
useful forms, especially baskets, panniers to load things on the ani- 
mals, and sun-hats, very broad to keep off the glare. 

Mobility is from many standpoints the prize quality of the man 
of the Desert's Edge. The constant search for pasture keeps him 
ever going, and makes of him the most expert mover on the surface 
of the earth. Today here and tomorrow yonder, his life is one con- 
tinuous practice in the greatest of the military arts — mobilization. 
Napoleon Bonaparte won the epoch-making campaign of Lombardy 
because he performed the unthinkable act of taking an army over 
the roadless Alps. A decade later the Prussians had him bottled up 
in Jena, a town lying in a pocket of the hills. After six weeks of 
monotony, the Germans on the plateau relaxed a bit one cloudy 
night and had a beer and song jest. Even the sentinels joined, for 
why should they watch the sleepy French when there was good beer 
to be had? "When morning light fell on the scene, Napoleon with 
his cannon was at the edge of the German camp. He had brought 
his army up a gulch in the face of a limestone cliff, and the smash- 
ing humiliation of the battle of Jena followed — another triumph in 
mobilization. A similar explanation lies back of many military 
triumphs from the beginning of history to the German campaigns 
of 1914-15. That army has great advantages which most nearly 
resembles the Bedouin in mobility. 

But this Bedouin's mobility is merely a part of his common daily 
business, a result of the search for food and raiment, especially 
food. He is therefore ever ready for a campaign, ever ready to run 
away, master alike of attack and of retreat. He must surely be the 
inventor of that apt adage that "he who fights and runs away may 
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live to fight another day. ' ' And when it comes to fighting him — I 
can think of nothing that quite so aptly covers the situation as the 
attempt to catch a flea by hand. You go to attack the Bedouin, but 
he is gone. You sleep from weariness and he falls upon you in the 
night. Again he is gone where you cannot follow. The population 
of all Tripoli is put at 600,000, about equal to that of the city of 
Rome. After a campaign of many months with a modern European 
army, Italy is reported to have spent $100,000,000 and sacrificed 
many lives in getting possession of but a fringe of the territory. 
With far less effort and a very small fraction of the cost, the same 
force could have taken complete possession of the Nile Delta, the 
greatest oasis and the greatest mass of population in all the Desert 's 
Edge. The six million people there are farmers. They have given 
hostages to earth. They have settled homes, no places to which they 
can run, and they can do nothing against modern artillery. The 
Tripolitan Bedouins can outrun the artillery, which thus becomes 
about as valuable in offence as a witch-doctor. It is easy to under- 
stand why the nomad has always been swarming out of his habitat 
and conquering adjacent lands. The Chinese tried to protect them- 
selves by building the Great Wall, which they patrolled for 1,500 
miles as sentinels patrol the ramparts of a besieged city. At several 
places the Romans tried the same device, but the nomads got the 
Roman lands, and they also conquered China. 

Nature seems to have conspired to make the Bedouin a marauder 
and a warrior. First, he has nothing at stake in any fixed place 
where he or it can be found and held responsible. Second, he is in 
the constant practice of mobilization. Third, poverty and famine 
furnish him an almost constant incentive to thieving. Fourth, the 
agricultural settlement wherever it may be found is, with its harvests 
and its material for the slave market, rich prize and an easy mark. 
Considering the Bedouin, it is no wonder that Babylon and Nineveh 
have fallen, that Mesopotamia is a waste, and that empires have built 
walls to protect their lands. As a tribute to his prowess, the Tunis- 
ian seaport town of Sfax has today a perfect wall, high enough to 
be protection from the desert cavalry armed with rifles. This wall 
was built and kept in repair by the sedentary Arabs as protection 
against their nomad neighbors of the interior. It was necessary to 
their protection until 1881, when the French achieved dominance in 
the affairs of Tunisia. The French maintain an absolute military 
despotism over the tribesmen, whose compulsory peacefulness is 
made easier by two things: railroad lines, and a good system of 
highways to strategic points. In a country much cut up, the rail- 
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Fig. 7. 



Fig. 6— Another view of the walls of Sfax,— a tribute to the military efficiency of the 
Bedouin. 

Fig. 7— The signal rock of the Matmatas and the new French garrison which has replaced 
it (seen on the left). 
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road and automobile have given an alien military force such great 
advantages that in the better parts of Tunisia the marauder has 
ceased from troubling. He still holds sway in the more forbidding 
south where French authority has not found means to assert itself. 

In this southern region of Tunisia, which has many geographical 
resemblances to Arizona and New Mexico, there is a development 
of attack and defence quite similar to that found in the American 
deserts. In America the prowling Apache has compelled those who 
would settle to resort to cliff dwellings and villages on tops of almost 
inaccessible mesas. Similarly, some of the Berber tribes, so far as 
we know the original natives of the North African mountains, have 
been able to hold their own against the Bedouin. The Berbers have 
had the advantage of mountains for aid in defence, and one such 
Berber tribe, the Matmatas 1 , shows an adjustment to the Desert's 
Edge environment which matches the Bedouin himself. The Mat- 
matas are remarkable in that they have developed an agriculture 
to supplement their meager pasturage, and have built a town and 
held their own for ages against the Bedouins' wonderful powers of 
attack. These two, the Berber hillsman and the Bedouin plains- 
man, have had an age-long and deadly feud, striving fiercely for life 
as represented by the same barley sack and the same billy-goat. 
The English mother of the Dark Ages scared her child to goodness 
with tales of the Northmen. Similarly, the English churchman for 
centuries prayed, "From the fury of the Northmen, good Lord 
deliver us." So, through unknown generations, the Matmatas in 
their hills have feared the Bedouin from the plain below. How 
have they made a living in that climate, and how have they escaped 
going to the slave market, bound to the beasts of the Bedouins ? 

On the sharp summit of a steep and naked limestone peak that 
rises above their settlement one sees a stone fire place. This is the 
signal rock of the Matmatas. It is said that relays of watchers have 
for many centuries stood by that stone heap night and day through 
the blistering siroccos of summer and the biting winds of winter, 

l The Matmata people live on the Matmata Plateau high above the sea in the southeastern 
part of Tunis. Sir Harry H. Johnston says in "A Journey through the Tunisian Sahara" 
(Geogr. Journ., Vol. 11, 1898, pp. 581-608) that they kept the Tunisian beys out of their district, 
and it was probably never explored prior to the arrival of the French. Their type of troglodyte 
dwellings is the most elaborate of all the underground habitations in Tunis. They select on a 
mountain side a piece of level ground, dig a great pit, which they finally shape into a rectangular 
well, 20 to 30 feet deep, with vertical sides. A little distance off they make a sloping tunnel 
which leads from the upper surface of the ground to the floor of the well below. The tunnel is 
high and broad enough for the passage of camels. The central court of the dwelling is reached 
by this long-descending passage, though it may also communicate directly with the upper sur- 
face by a long ladder or stone steps. From the central court, other chambers and stables for 
the beasts are excavated. Sir Harry says that, in very cold winter weather, he found these 
underground houses so warm and dry that he thought they were artificially heated. 
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Fig. 9. 




Fig. 10. 



Fig. 9— Looking down into a Matmata court-yard. Family lives on the lowest floor, using 
the upper floors for storage. Note the tiny playhouse at the top. 

Fig. 10— Interior of the best room of the head man of Matmata. Note the saddlery, rugs, 
blankets, and the great earthen grain jars. 
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peering into the distance for the first sign of the Bedouin raiders. 
In the moment of detection, the watchers lit the signal fire to warn 
their own settlement and to pass the news on to other watchers who 
stood guard on distant cliffs protecting other towns, ready to send 
attacking parties to aid or cut off retreat at favorable points on the 
winding valley paths. The Bedouin's advantages decline in a 
mountain land, and so the Matmatas have survived. Until a few 
centuries ago they lived in stone houses huddled on the shoulder of 
the hill below the signal rock. Some time in the Middle Ages an 
engineer among them made a great discovery which combined the 
advantages of comfort, convenience, and defence. The Matmatas 
forthwith built underground houses on the rolling valley floor. This 
underground dwelling is cool in summer, warm in winter, and. 
owing to the low rainfall, it is not unduly damp in a gravelly clay 
soil. One enters a doorway in the hillside, follows a passage for 50 
or 100 feet, passing on the way mules, goats, and chickens. At the 
end of the passage is a court-yard open to the sky and surrounded 
by arched entrances to rooms and storage lofts, usually two or three 
stories of them. There is often a stone stairway leading up from 
this court to the outside w r orld, a kind of back entrance. If the sun 
shines, one can always be sure of a sun bath somewhere in this court, 
and at the same time be sheltered from the wind. This is not unim- 
portant in chill winter weather in a land where enough fuel for 
cooking can only be got many miles away. As one looks across this 
town and sees no sign of the habitation of man except many earth 
mounds, it is difficult to realize that here dwell 6,000 souls, buried 
like prairie dogs below the earth's surface. 

Note the way this style of living presents itself to raiding Bedouins. 
One thinks of a fleet of submarines attacked by a vengeful dread- 
nought. The word has come from the signal rock and the invisible 
town is all prepared. "Where are the sheep and goats and donkeys, 
.and above all, where are the precious barley sacks ? They are under- 
ground. Where are the defenders of these chattels? Also under- 
ground, no one knows just where, but they are all underground. 
How many are they? Attack and find out. Would you advise a 
hungry Bedouin raider to batter down the door of one of these 
houses ? He would be brained before his eyes had got accustomed 
to the subterranean darkness. Would you advise him to climb down 
the stone stairs into the court-yard? He would be ambushed from 
any of a dozen doorways. Should a hostile party try to pass through 
the settlement, there is absolutely no telling where the defenders 
might appear and start a fusillade. Matmata has survived the 
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Bedouin. This roving enemy has been a constant care, but the 
drought and the famine have been a greater menace, for these people 
have tried to be agriculturists on the desert's very edge. The 
French say it is the extreme attempt to maintain agriculture in a 
well-nigh impossible land. 

Recently a garrison was placed at Matmata. A duty of the com- 
mandant is to measure the rainfall. In four successive years the 
results were as follows: 10 inches, 7.5 inches, 6.7 inches, and 5.8 
inches. There is practically no rainfall for five or six months, 
temperatures of 105° -110° F. come every summer, and at times the 
burning sirocco blows from the Sahara for a week at a time. How 
does the Matmata live ? We of the West would say that they only 
existed. In bad years there is much suffering and many children 
die. Their chief food is barley bread, figs, dates, and olives. Occa- 
sionally they may eat a little meat, but mostly the animals are sold 
alive. These people go out on the plains sometimes as far as 50 or 
60 miles to compete with the Bedouin for pasture. A part of the 
population is nearly always away with the flocks. Thus they get 
wool for their clothes and animals to sell. They grow barley five to 
ten miles away at the foot of the mountains on their seaward side. 
But they do not grow much barley, for they expect only two "good" 
crops in ten years. Of the remaining eight, three are mediocre, and 
five are failures. Small wonder then that the most conspicuous 
furniture in the reception room of the head man of the town was a 
row of great earthern jars larger than barrels. When they are full 
of barley, crop failure is not disaster. Otherwise, the death rate 
mounts. 

The most important thing in Matmata agriculture is the tree 
crops. In the utilization of nature's greatest engine of production, 
the tree, they have made a real contribution to human knowledge 
and shown the world how to utilize a type of arid land which is 
mostly of no avail. On the average there is not enough rainfall on 
their hills to support any useful tree, nor is there a way of storing 
the water for irrigation. Theirs is a limestone country with the 
usual underground drainage and an entire absence of springs and 
permanent streams. It is a fight to get enough water in the cisterns 
for drinking purposes, and as to washing? — the Great Book of the 
Desert, the Koran, says sand will do when water f aileth. One must 
respect the shrewdness of Mohammed. 

The trees are kept alive by an ingenious method of water con- 
centration. When the rain falls it often comes in torrents, and 
much of it runs away. To get a little salvage from this waste, the 
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Matmatas have built loose stone dams in the gulches of their hills. 
Behind the stone dam the silt and mud collect. This is the cream 
of the soil, and it gets soaked with water every time a downpour 
makes the gully run. In these pockets of wetted earth, centuries 
ago, were planted fig trees, olive trees, and date palms — all food 
trees and all great economizers of water. These trees in the moun- 
tain gulches are the anchoring factor of the Matmatas. From them 
there are figs and dates to eat, and even olive oil to sell. This tree 
crop agriculture surpasses the barley growing as a steady depend- 
ence, for a good olive crop may be expected every three years, also 
one mediocre crop and but one crop failure. I saw here some of 
the finest olive trees I have ever seen and also the largest. One had 
a circumference of eighteen feet, at four feet from the ground. A 
French expert had recently estimated it to be a thousand years old. 

The watcher no longer stands on the signal rock of Matmata 
ready to light the beacon-fire. Peace now reigns between these 
gulch tree farmers of Berber blood and the roving Arab on the 
plains below. It is the first peace for many, many centuries, per- 
haps the first in all history. It comes because of the small French 
garrison on the hill adjacent to the old signal rock, because of the 
larger garrison in the nearest town, and because of a system of 
roads. The disciples of the Prince of Peace have not ended this 
age-long strife. Why? For a dozen centuries the marauding 
Bedouins who have roamed around the base of the Matmata moun- 
tains have yearly gazed upon the ruins of early Christian churches. 
Why did the early church perish there not to be revived, and why 
have modern missionary efforts made no dent in the Bedouin's ad- 
herence to his past! For the answer, ask the scientist, that man 
who speaks in the cruel terms of the survival of the fittest. 

Survival, self-preservation is nature's first law. For ages the 
Bedouin has lived in the very face of death. It is a fact that the 
annual amounts of rainfall fluctuate much, both above and below 
the average. Further than this, it is well established from the time 
of Joseph onward that we have series of fat (rainy) and series of 
lean (dry) years. In a series of rainy years the Bedouin's flocks 
increase, his children live, and his tribe increases. Then come those 
dreadful lean years. The famine comes. The Bedouins could not 
all go down to Egypt and buy grain. What is man to do when his 
beasts bleat for food, and his children cry for bread as they cling 
to their mother weeping for sorrow and large-eyed from hunger? 
He must get food or his wife and children perish. Get food and 
survive, or miss food for three more days and perish with all his 
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seed. Since long, long before the dawn of history this terrible thing 
has faced almost every generation of nomads that has lived in that 
changeable, treacherous Desert's Edge. Often it has faced each 
generation many times. Those that got food in the crisis survived. 
They were the fittest to survive in that environment. Others per- 
ished. 

In yonder camp is a little food. Get it or die. If you get it, 
they die. Suppose they all take the full democratic viewpoint and 
all share the food. All might perish, for there is not enough. The 
food belonging to the other Bedouin is there. What would you say 
to your sobbing wife and wailing children as you all starved to 
death ? No ! no ! this is all talk. Nature does not sit still under such 
pressure. You raid the other camp. You feed your children on his 
food. You survive. From the Klondike comes the word, ' ' If a man 
misses his food for a day he will lie. If he misses it for two days, he 
will steal. If he misses it for three days, he will kill. ' ' The Bedouin 
that is the most skilful raider is best fitted to survive. There is the 
explanation of his qualities — a consummate liar, an incorrigible 
thief, lazy beyond belief, wonderfully hospitable to a guest, yet 
willing to murder without compunction. "Why is he lazy? What 
good would industry do him? Suppose he had worked hard for 
sixty days before the raiders came? Stiff and tired from labor, 
what chance would he have to rise and pursue without stopping 
for sixty hours in the hope of making a night attack and getting 
back some of the precious booty? It is not industry that counts 
for the Bedouin, but a reserve of energy for a fearful run and a 
courageous fight. Work ! steady work ! why, that is a matter for the 
women and the slaves! 

It is a surprise that the eugenics party has not made more of this 
Bedouin, for he is the true example of their doctrine. The feeble 
in body and the feeble in mind have fallen by the wayside, and the 
babes of poor digestion perished first in the famine, time without 
end. Those who have survived are one of the handsomest and best- 
developed races under the sun. Six feet to six feet two inches and 
often more, clean-limbed, erect, dignified, they make a group of 
European and American tourists look like the culls that (from the 
eugenic standpoint) they are. Scanty fare has made them lean 
almost to the point of lankness, and they keep the characteristic, 
even after several generations of town life. Perhaps this accounts 
for the ridiculous appreciation of fatness by the city dwellers of the 
Desert's Edge. Among some classes in the cities of Tunisia, the 
fatter a girl is, the more desirable is she in marriage. There is even 
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a regularly prescribed girl-fattening recipe, and the results are 
sometimes almost beyond belief to one accustomed to seeing the 
present generation of athletic American girls. 

As to the origin and continuance of polygamy, there is strong 
industrial and social inducement in that there is no possibility of 
the independent existence of the unattached woman. 

Despite the remoteness of Bedouin concepts of right and wrong 
from the Christian ideal, the Desert's Edge is a birthplace of 
religions. Friedrich Eatzel has pointed out that the monotonous 
and unvaried landscape tends to produce in man 's mind the concept 
of uniformity, from which arises the concept of one God and a mono- 
theistic religion. As proof of this it is pointed out that the Desert's 
Edge has been the starting-place of the three great monotheistic 
religions of the West — Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 

The Bedouin tends to be imaginative, contemplative, religious. 
He is not tempted as we are to materialism. Wealth merely means 
flocks, and as he follows them he has plenty of time to think. Look 
at the shepherds of the Old Testament. There were many of them. 
As preparation for his great career of leadership, Moses had a 
forty-year sojourn in the land of Midian, where he kept the flocks 
of his father-in-law. After the manner of shepherds, he probably 
slept with his flock at night, and day after day he was out on the 
lonely waste with his sheep and his dog, with nature and his God. 
The telephone and the telegraph did not disturb him, the daily paper 
did not divert. Books probably did not take up his time. The 
great absence of the voices of men probably made it more easy to 
hear the voice of God. It was back of the wilderness that, leading 
his flocks, he came to Mt. Horeb and received from Jehovah the 
commission to go and lead his people out of bondage. In crises of 
their lives, Jesus and John the Baptist retired from the farm lands 
of Palestine to the Desert's Edge (the wilderness). While this 
place has seen the origin of religions, including that of Christ, it 
has been unable to nurture them to a high moral plane. The Jehovah 
of the nomad Israel was the God of slaughter that the nomad 
Bedouin needs. Jesus came from the farm lands where there was 
enough to eat and to spare. " After you, sir/' means, in the long 
run, that there is enough for both. Christianity, like good morals, 
is a product of the surplus — a fact of much significance to those 
interested in civilization. The lack of a surplus is the dominating 
fact of the Desert's Edge. 



